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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PHRENOLOGIST. 

Do you understand what this monkey is about? 
There are several casts of heads and a book open 
before him with the word Gall on the title page. 
You have often heard this name associated with 
that of Spurzheim, and of course will guess at 
ence the nature of our student’s occupation just 
now! He is reading away very diligently, from 
time to time stopping to place his paw upon his 
head to find the bumps there described. I am 
very sure of one thing, that his bump of Imitation 
ought to be pretty prominent. 

Well, between you and I, Jocko knows as much 
about Phrenology as half the people that are going 
so crazy about it. For my part, I always think I 
can judge a great deal better about a person’s 
character from the expression of the face, than any 
Phrenologist can. For instance, if I see a little 
boy or girl from day to day with a cross, sour, 
discontented, unamiable look, I immediately con- 
clude he must be in the habit of giving free indul- 
gence to the feelings which have stamped them- 
selves so legibly upon his countenance, and [ 
shouldn’t believe, if I were to find ever so many 
good bumps upon that boy’s head, that he was a 
pleasant amiable companion. I have heard it re- 
marked, that a person may make their face for 
life wear any one expression they choose. Now 
every body knows that a pleasant countenance is a 
letter of recommendation everywhere, and if the 
above remark be true, we had better all set about 
making ourselves as handsome as we can, by tak- 
ing good care of our tempers! I know a great 
many people will try to conceal their ugly feelings 
by smiles and pleasant words—they may do this 
for a little while, but they can’t always wear the 
mask sc. The truth will peep cut in spite of 
them, if all isn’t rigltt within. How much better 
to have the heart as it should be, than to appear 
like a ‘‘ whited sepulchre.” Besides, even if we 
could always succeed in forcing our countenances 
thus to belie our character, there is Ove to whom 
every thought and motive is known, and this to all 
of us should be a greater inducement than any I 
have offered for the proper regulation of our feel- 
lags, H. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

LETTER TO A LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
My dear little Lucia Ann.—Papa promised to 
send you a letter in the Companion. I think that 
Mr. Willis, who loves little children and prints the 
Companion every week for them, will be so kind 
asto print this letter. Then you will see it and 
other little children will see it too; and, perhaps, 
they will think of what it says to you, and try to be 

good children. 

hen you were a little baby you could not take 
care of yourself. You could not walk, nor could 
you speak a single word. But God was kind to 
»You and gave you a dear Mama to take care of 
“you and supply all your little wants. Was not 








very kind and good? He was. . And God 





will be your Heavenly Father, if you love him 
with all your heart, and try to do all that he wants 
little children to do. 

When you were a little babe, your Papa and 
Mamma solemnly dedicated you to God, and pray- 
ed that God would love you and be your Heav- 
enly Father, that Jesus Christ would be your 
Saviour and keep you asa little Lamb of his flock, 
and that the Holy Spirit would give you a new 
heart and make you holy. They prayed that you 
might be good and useful in this world, that you 
might be kept from sin, and that when you died, 
might go to heaven, that holy happy place where 
all good people go. 

Now I hope, my little gleesome one, that you 
will always try to think that you are God’s little 
child. You have been given to him. You belong 
tohim. Remember, my child, that your heart should 
be full of love to God, who made you, and keeps you 
alive, and gives you somany blessings. When you 
think that you are God’s little child, I hope you will 
love to pray to him and ask him to be your Heav- 
enly Father. Think how careful you should be 
not to speak a naughty word nor do a naughty 
thing. ‘Think how careful you should be to do 
every thing that will please Jesus Christ, who 
blessed little children, and was glad to have them 
come unto him. May you and all the little chil- 
dren who read this letter, love the gracious Sa- 
viour, and then God will love youand them. You 
must learn some pretty hymns, to repeat to Papa 
when he comes home. Your dear Pa, A. G. D. 








THE LIBRARY. 


THE THORNTON FAMILY. 
Published by the American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia. Sold at 22 Court-street, Boston. 

This book is a series of interesting Dialogues, of 
which the following is given as a specimen. 
Diavocue I. 
William. Mother, how do children feel when 
they love God? 
Mrs. Thornton. Ask me, William, how children 
act when they love God: the tree is known by its 
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fruit. 


W. But some people do not act as they feel. 

Mrs. T. Yes, my son, they do: they feel 
anxious to appear better than they ure, and they 
act accordingly They may deceive men, but 
God they cannot deceive: his eye is ever fixed on 
the heart; with him none can be hypocrites. 

W. Well, mother, how do children act when 
they love God? 

Mrs. T. I will ask, in turn, how children act 
when they love their parents? Which of you can 
tell? 

W. They love to be with their parents and 
hear them converse. 

Charles. They love to do errands for their pa- 
rents. 

Mary. They obey ther parents. 

Mrs. T. Very well, my dear children, your 
answers are all correct, but Mary’s is the best. 
Children who love their parents obey their com- 
mandments. Now God is our heavenly Father. 
How, then, do children act when they love God? 

M. They obey his commandments. 

W. Do none love God but those who obey 
him? Ihave heard Capt. Collins’ hired man say 
that he loved God; yet he swears dreadfully. 

C. And last Sabbath he and John Hardin went 
into the woods to hunt. 

Mrs. T. Hear the words of Christ: Ifa man 
love me, he will keep my words: he that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings. 


al 


W. Then I will tell Capt. Collins’ map, to- 
morrow, that he does not love God. ; 

Mrs. T. Do you love God yourself? First 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye. 

W. I think if God were to speak to me as he 
did to Moses, I should obey him. 

Mrs. T. He has spoken to you in this Bible. 

M. Yes, William, last Sabbath the superinten- 
dent told us that the Bible was God’s letter to men, 
in which he had told them how they must act, and 
that we were as much bound to obey it as if God 
were to speak to us from heaven. 

Mrs. T. Certainly: if your father were gone 
on a journey, and should write a letter to William, 
directing him to go to Mr. Smith’s school, he 
would be under obligation to go immediatly, as 
much as if his father were at home, and could 
speak to him. yrs: 

Diaroeve VIII. 

Charles. Mother, will you be so good asto tell 
me how I can be angry and sin not? 

Mrs. Thornton. And why does my dear Charles 
ask this question? 

C. Because Ned Saunders has made me very 
angry, and I am afraid I have sinned against God. 

Mrs, T. What has Edward Saunders done to 
you? . 
C. This afternoon, as I was returning from 
school, I met him carrying a rocking chair on his 
head. As soon as he saw me, he pretended to be 
drunk, and began to reel from one side of the walk 
to the other. When we met, he ran against me 
and pushed me down. I should not have minded 
this, but when. he saw my nice clean Sabbath 


= (School book ff out of my hand as I fell, he pitch- 


ed it into the middle of the street. I ran and picked 
it up: it was covered with dirt, and two or three 
leaves were badly torn. I held it up and said, 
** See here, Ned Saunders, how you have torn my 
beautiful Sabbath School book.’’ He cried out, 
‘* Bring it here and I will tear it still more. It is 
a mean book, and your father is a hypocrite.” I 
said, ‘‘ I hope you will come and join the Sabbath 
School yourself, and learn God’s law, and then 
you will not go about the streets pushing people 
down, and tearing their books.”” ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha!” 
cried he, ‘‘catch me coming into the Sabbath 
School under your father’s direction, if you can!” 
I came home to my chamber and tried to pray, 
but my mind was full of Ned Saunders, and my 
Sabbath School book. Something whispered to 
me, ‘‘ Go, and tell Mr. Stevens, his master, and 
he will give him a sound whipping.” Then I 
thought how wicked this would be; and again I 
thought, ‘‘ What will my kind teacher say to me 
when he sees my book all torn and covered with 
mud.” Jam afraid, mother, that I have sinned 
very much in being angry. 1 wish you to tell me 
how I can be angry without sinning? 

Mrs. T. It is right for you to be angry: at Ed- 
ward’s conduct, for God is angry at it. it was: 
very wicked and abusive, and in being displeased 
with it you commit no sin, But if you allow your- 
self to feel ill will towards Edward because he has 
iujured you;—if, when you have an opportunity, 
you push him down, or hire another person to do 
so;—if you even wish to see him injured or made 
unhappy because he has abused you;—you do sin. 
I advise you, if possible, to keep out of his way. 
But if you should meet him, treat him with the ut- 
most good nature, and be always ready to do him 
a kindness whenever it is in your power. Thus 
will you imitate your heavenly Father. He is 
exceedingly angry with the cenduct of sinners, 

















His soul loathes and abhors their character; yet 
he treats them with love and compassion. He 
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maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth vain on the just and on the unjust. He 
is kind unto the unthhukful and the evil. Not only 
does he load them with his bounties, but he offers 
to pardon all their sins, and give them an inheri- 
tance in heaven, upon repentance and faith in 
Christ. *s 

C. Yet he does punish those who will not love 
him. 

Mrs, T. It is not because he bears any ill will 
towards them, or delights in tormenting them. 
Magistrates, parents, masters, and all who have 
authority over others, may lawfully punish for the 
same reason that God punishes;—to preserve 
obedience, not to gratify malice. If, for example, 
Mr. Stevens, who has authority over Edward, 
were to hear of his misconduct, it would be pro- 
per for him to punish him. But you have no au- 
thority over him, and no right to inflicg any injury 
upon him on account of the evil which he has done 
you. Leave himin the Lord’s hands, for itis written 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy (Edward Saunders) hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for i so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

C. What does that mean? 

Mrs. T. Tt means that by acts of kindness you 
will make him ashamed of his conduct, and bring 
him to repentance. 

€. I hope I shall soon have an opportunity. 

Mr. Thornton. I understand, Charles, that 
Edward Saunders has been treating you rather 
rudely. 

-C. How did you hear of it, my dear father? 

Mr. T. Mr. Jones saw it, and informed Mr. 
Stevens and me, as we were conversing together. 

C. O dear! Mr. Stevens is a very severe 
man; I am afraid he will whip Ned unmercifully. 

Mr. T. I presume not. He promised to call 
here to-morrow morning with Edward. 

C. I am glad of it: I am glad of it; I will 
show him that [ bear no il} will towards him. 





PARENTAL. 
THE PRAYING CHILD. 

We were both overcome: Alfred retired to fol- 
low the advice given, while my earnest prayer as- 
cended to the great Shepherd.of Israel for this 
lamb of the flock. 

During the day (as you may suppose) I watched 
him with uncommon interest, and observed a pecu- 
liar sweetness in the whole of his deportment; 
which appeared to me very touching, although I 
was then a stranger to what had passed in his mind; 
for an opportunity of privately speaking with him 
did not occur until the evening, when he followed me 
tothe arbor, and without waiting for an invitation, 
threw himself into my arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ O! how 
I love you.” I replied, ‘‘My dear, I believe 
that; but what makes you thus particular in ex- 
pressing your a‘.iction?” ‘* You have taught me,” 
said he, ‘‘ what I never knew before; and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

‘* Do, my love, and I dare say that I shall be 
glad to hear it.” A moment’s hesitation, and he 
proceeded: ‘‘ After you had talked with me this 
morning, I went into my own room, and knelt 
down: as soen as I could speak for. crying (for 
you know that I was very unhappy then) I prayed 
that God would take away my naughty heart, and 
give me his Holy Spirit, and not for my sake, but 
for the sake of Jesus: and then I had such a 
pleasant feeling, I thought that Jesus loved me: 
and that he would keep me from sinning so again, 
and he seemed so good and kind, that I could not 
help loving him: and I loved every body more 
than I did before, but especially you, for sending 
me to the Saviour.” It is impossible to say how 
deeply this relation affected me, given as it was 
with the most artless simplicity. | ‘‘ I rejoice with 
you, my dear Alfred, and most earnestly pray that 
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he can make you happy here, he can make you 
holy and humble, and prepare you for that bless- 
ed world where he lives in all his glory; there 
you will never havea sinful inclination more; often, 
my love, remember this, and then the thought of 
death, which now sometimes distresses you, will be 
sweet and delightful: far from dreading the hour 
which will separate you from this vain world, you 
will long for its arrival, and be able to say, for me to 
die and be with Christ, is far better than to live 
here. If my beloved child can feel this, he must 
be happy, Ever, my Alfred, regard me as your 
friend, and recollect that I shall always be ready 
to attend to you and feel the most lively interest 
in all your joys and sorrows. And may we both at 
last reach those mansions of unmingled bliss, of 
which in our best moments here, we can have but 
very faint conceptions: there may we unite with 
the countless myriads round the throne in the rap- 
tuous song of praise: ‘‘Unto him that loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God, to him 











be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
[Episcopal Recorder. 
BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien. 

VISIT TO THE ALMSHOUSE. 
I have lately made a visit to the Almshouse, 
with which I was deeply interested; and as I made 
many enquiries, and received much information 
respecting the children, I have thought the read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion would be gratified 
with some account, of this visit. 

The contrast between that part of the Alms- 
house called the ‘‘ Children’s Asylum,” and those 
abodes of filth and misery of which I have told 
you in some former communications, is almost in- 
describable. Their rooms which are large, light, 
and airy, are kept perfectly clean. No dirt is 
allowed toaccumulate. The floors, which are un- 
painted, are frequently scoured, as white as boards 
can possibly be made. Their beds, just large 
enough to accommodate two little sleepers, are 
covered with blue and white spreads, very neat, 
while their sheets, and pillowcases are as white as 
snow. Their food is clean, wholesome, and abun- 
dant, and, if one may judge from their eagerness 
in partaking, it must be very palatable. The 
clothing was clean and suitable and the children 
appeared perfectly happy. 

I could not help contrasting the condition of 
those children with that of the ‘‘ Little Orphan 
Girls,” ‘‘ Ellen and Lucy May,” an account of 
whom, we had in the Youth’s Companion a short 
time since. Oh, I thought if ‘‘H.” knew how 
clean, and comfortable, and happy, these dear 
children are here, she would no longer suffer them 
to go about begging from door to door, but would 
apply to the Directors to admit them to this cheer- 
ful home. But my next thought was, ‘‘they can- 
not be residents of Boston, and yet he. obliged to 
beg; for besides the asylum which I have de- 
scribed, there is the excellent ‘‘ Female Orphan 
Asylum,” and the Asylum of the ‘‘ Children’s 
Friend Society,” whose doors are ever open, and 
whose Managers are ever ready to receive them. 
No, these ‘‘ little orphans” must be residents in 
some less favored city, where no provision is made 
for such as they. 

But perhaps you will say ‘“‘have you no beg- 
gars in Boston?” Oh yes, we have many, very 
many beggars. There are many wicked, intempe- 
rate parents who keep their children from school 
on purpose to beg. They are too lazy to work, 
any more than just enough to procure rum. They 
fit out their children with a sad story of sickness 
and sorrow, of which perhaps not one word is 
true, and with this they go from door to door to 
obtain charity. The best rule to be laid down 
with regard to these children is, to go directly 





you may be constantly led by the blessed Spirit to 
that divine Redeemer, who loved you so as tu die 


for you, and who has graciously given you a desire | adopted this plan. They often find their story ut- 
to love him also: He is indeed the best friend, terly false. Sometimes they give a wrong direc- 


home with them, and ascertain whether they are 
:destitute or not. Many excellent persons have 
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tion and their homes are not to be found. At 
other times these parents are prevailed upon to 
let their children go into good families, where 
they can be sent to school, and taught to work at 
home; and where they are comfortably fed and 
clothed. ‘ 

I hope my readers will excuse this wide digress. 
ion from the subject with which I first began this 
article. I have many things to tell them about 
those children, but have not time at present, An. 











other time you may hear more. M. B.S, 
= = 
MORALITY. 
= = 





THE BOY THAT TOLD A FALSEHOOp, 


The following, says the Episcopal Recorder, jg 
from the story of a boy who told a falsehood to ex. 
cuse himself to his teacher, for not knowing his 
lesson. To conceal this, he told a second and 
then a third. At last he was obliged to tell his 
father, after which, ‘‘with a heavy heart Alfred 
took up his books and went to school; his eyes. 
were red with weeping, and he looked very un- 
happy. His school-fellows tried to make him 
play, but he would not; and he was hurryin 
away after school, when his teacher stopped him, 
and kindly asked what was the matter?” 

‘*Q, do not ask me! do not ask me!” said A}- 
fred, and he hurried off. He dreaded speaking, 
for he.did not feel prepared to confess the whole 
to his teacher, and he feared he might again be 
tempted to depart from the truth. 

At the dinner table no one spoke. Mr. Single- 
ton looked extremely sad, and Alfred saw by his 
mother’s countenance that she had been weeping. 
What a different scene from that of the Saturday 
evening before! And how miserably did Alfred 
feel, as he witnessed the sorrow he had caused. 

‘*T can bear this no longer,” he said to himself; 
and after dinner he followed his father into his 
study, ‘‘ O father, my dear father, do forgive me!” 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ only smile upon me once more, 
and I never, never will tell another lie. Can you 
not forgive me? I cannot bear to see you and 
mother looking so sorrowful.” 

‘* You have lost the smile of a kinder father, a 
better friend than I am, Alfred. You broke the 
commandment of God some days since, and you. 
must know that you are not receiving his appro- 
bation; for he has said, that ‘‘ lying lips are an 
abomination in his sight.” I can punish you for 
this sin, but I have no power to make you better. 
God alone can do that. Your first offence is 
against him: obtain his forgiveness, and you will 
readily receive mine.” 

‘*] will never sin again in this way,” said Al- 
fred; ‘‘I will ‘set a guard upon my lips, that I 
sin not with my tongue.’” 

‘*'You can promise this, Alfred, but you have 
not the power to keep your promise. Peter also 
promised. He declared that he would never deny 
his master: but he was depending upon himself— 
upon his poor human strength; and what was the 
result? ‘ Before the cock crew,’ he thrice denied 
his blessed Lord, Like you he feared man more 
than God.” 

‘* But, father, what am I to do? 
hear me if I pray? 
before him.” 

** You were afraid to confess your fault to me, 
Alfred, and now you rejoice that you have done 
so. ‘* Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them who fear him.” God is a more 
tender parent thanI am. He is waiting to be gra- 
cious. Go to him, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and claim his promise that whosoever 
cometh to the Father through Him shall in no wise 
be cast out. If you really feel your sin, you will 
be willing to go, like the publican, and say, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ ” 


Will God 
T am almosi afraid to appear 


of his repentance, and how his affectionate Master: 
again received him into his service. 
is given us for a warning and an encouragement 





that we may see the effect of real repentance, 


‘* We spoke of Peter—you have read the story. 
This account 
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jmitate his zeal and fidelity. You must seek the| A large whale became the subject of a general | Sabbath School Union, in which she was always 


help that cometh from above, and then you too may 
regain the lest favor of God.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








— 


PERILS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


What is the time requisite for capturing a whale? 
In answer to this question, Scorseby states, that 
he has seen a whale despatched in fifteen minutes, 
and others alive, ‘after severe treatment, at the end 
of fifty hours. Much depends on the conduct of 
the animal itself-much on the activity of the 
whaler—and much, also, on the nature of the 
situation and weather. He states, that the aver- 
age time does not exceed an hour. As bearing 
on this point, and exhibiting the surprising vigor of 
the mysticetus whale, we shall here introduce an 
anecdote related by Mr. Scorseby. In 1817, the 
Royal Bounty of Leith, fell in with whales at a dis- 
tance from land and ice, there being at the same 
time a brisk breeze and clear weather. The boats 
were manned and sent in pursuit, After a chase 
of five hours, one of the boats struck the whale 
about 4, A.M. ‘The captain followed in the ship, 
and though for a time he lost sight of them, yet he 
again descried a boat at eight, A. M. with a sig- 
nal displayed of being fast. Some time after, he 
observed another boat approach the fish, a second 
harpoor struck, and a new signal displayed. As, 
however, the fish drew the two boats away with 
considerable speed, it was mid-day before my 
assistance could reachthem. 'T'wo more harpoons 
were then struck; but such was the vigor of the 
whale, that, though it censtantly dragged through 
the water from four to six boats, together with a 
length of nearly a thousand feet of line to each, 
yet it pursued its course nearly as fast as a boat 
could row; and such was the terror it manifested 
on the approach of its enemies, that whenever a 
boat passed beyond its tail, it invariably dived. 
All endeavors, therefore, to lance it were in vain. 
The crews of the loose boats, being unable to 
keep pace with the fish, moored themselves to the 
fast boats; and for some hours afterwards all hands 
were constrained to sit idle, waiting for some re- 
Jaxation in the speed of the whale. Its general 
course had been to windward, but its changing 
enabled the ship, which had previously been at a 
great distance, to join the boats at8 P.M. The 








’ vessel took one of the fast lines on board, with the 


view of retarding its progress. The sails were 
lowered and furled, but after supporting the ship 
for a few minutes, head to wind, the harpoon lost 
itshold. The whale immediately set off to wind- 
ward with increased speed, and for three hours, 
the ship could not again approach it. Another 
line was then taken on board, but immediately 
broke. A fifth harpoon had previously been 
struck, but its line was speedily cut. Various 
schemes for arresting the speed of the fish were 
then resorted to, which occupied close attention 
for nearly twelve hours; but its velocity was still 
such, th.t the master, who had himself proceeded 
to the attack, was unable to approach sufficiently 
near to strike a harpoon. After a long chase, 
however, he succeeded in getting hold of one of 
the fast lines, and attached another line to it. 
The fish then fortunately turned towards the ship. 
At 4, P. M. thirty-six hours after it struck, the 
ship again joined the boats, when, by a successful 
manceuvre, they secured two of the fast lines on 
board. The wind was blowing a moderately brisk 
breeze, and the sails were lowered; but notwith- 
standing the resistance a ship thus situated must 
necessarily have offered, she was towed by the 
fish directly to windward, with a velocity of two 
nots, during an hour and a half; and then, 
though the whale must have been greatly exhaust- 
ed, it beat the water with its fins and tail in so 
tremendous a way, that the sea around was in a 


continual foam, and the most hardy sailors scarce- 
ly dared to approach it. At length, about eight, 


P.M. after forty hours-of ‘almost incessant exer- 
tion, this formidable enemy was slain, 











chase on the 23rd of June. Being myself in the 
first boat that approached the fish, I struck my 
harpoon at arm’s length, by which we fortunately 
evaded a blow which appeared to be aimed at the 
boat. Another boat then advanced, and another 
harpoon was struck, but not with the same result; 
for the stroke was immediately returned by a blow 
from the fish’s tail, The boat was sunk by the 
shock, and at the same time whirled round with 
such velocity that the boat-steerer was precipitated 
into the water on the side next the fish, and car- 
ried down to a considerable depth by its tail. 
After a minute or so he arose to the surface, and 
was taken up along with his companions into an- 
other boat. Some boats of the Aimwell, on the 
26th of May being in pursuit of whales, harpooned 
one. When struck, this individual only dived for 
a moment, and then rose again beneath the boat, 
struck it in the most vicious manner with its tail 
and fins, stove, upset it, and then disappeared. 
The crew, seven in number, got on the boat; but 
the unequal action of the lines, which remained 
entangled with the boat, rolled it over occasion- 
ally, and thus plunged the crew repeatedly, into 
the water. Four of them, after each immersion, 
recovered themselves, and clung to the boat; but 
the other three were drowned before assistance 
could arrive. The four men being rescued, the 
attack on the whale was continued, and two more 
harpoons were struck. But the whale, irritated 
instead of being enervated by its wounds, recom- 
menced its attack. The sea was in foam; its tail 
and fins were in awful play; and in a short time 
harpoon after harpoon drew out, and the fish es- 
caped. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A FACT, 
FROM A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 

Harriet H was born in Herkimer county, 
N. Y., August 23, 1821. When she was four 
years old her parents removed to Oswego county, 
into a new settlement, where she enjoyed very 
few religious privileges for some years. In pro- 
cess of time, the wilderness was explored by an 
agent of the Sabbath School Union, who succeed- 
ed in establishing a Sabbath School, which has 
continued, with interruptions ever since. In the 
summer of 1830, there was a revival in the school, 
and many of the children, we trust, learned ex- 
perimentally the way of life. Harriet became 
much impressed, and appeared changed; her sis- 
ter older, obtained a hope about the same time, 
but H. was afraid she was not a Christian, and 
continued to pray that ‘‘ she might love the Sa- 
viour,” as she expressed it. During the winter 
of 1831, she was afflicted with a severe sickness, 
One evening, after a distressing turn, she was put 
to sleep in a room with her parents. Her sister 
said to her in the morning, ‘‘ you were so sick you 
could not pray last night, sister.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
she, ‘‘1 did, when Pa and Ma were in bed, I got 
up and kneeled down by my bed and prayed.” 
Thus did this little child set an example that would 
reprove many older Christians. She recovered 
and enjoyed comfertable health. The fall before 
her last sickness, her father, who had never before 
professed to be a Christian, became deeply con- 
cerned for his salvation, but had not yet commu- 
nicated it to any of his friends. One Sabbath 
morning after he had gone to meeting, Harriet 
came in from her retirement, weeping, and feel- 
ing very anxious that her Pa should become a 
Christian, she said, ‘‘ Ma, why don’t you pray for 
Pa?” Her mother then read a chapter with her 
children, and they united in prayer, and little 
Harriet poured out her full soul in prayer to God, 
for her dear father. Nor was her prayer unheard 
or disregarded. Her father found peace in be- 
lieving, and joined with the family in morning and 
evening prayer, around the fireside. She had 
sometime previous commenced learning the ‘‘Verse 





ja day,” which was introduced by an agent of the 





punctual. About this time she commenced adiary, 
which she continued until her death. In the win- 
ter there was a protracted meeting held in the 
neighborhood. She felt great anxiety that the 
meeting might be blessed, and was much affected 
herself—often conversed with the children at 
school on the subject of religion, and the situation 
of their souls, particularly the last day of the 
school, she exhorted them to flee from the wrath 
to come. In her diary I found the names of 
several of her companions put down as the special 
subjects of prayer. Her mind seemed to be more 
and more occupied with eternal realities. She 
conversed much on death, and in the little book, 
dated March, 1832, she writes that she loved Mr. 
H. the S. S. agent, because he loved Christ, and 
expressed a wish to see him once more before she 
died. Her health was at this time good, and con- 
tinued so until May 16, when she was taken 
with an inflammation of the lungs, which soon be- 
came dropsy in the head, and terminated her life, 
Sabbath, May 20, 1832, aged 10 years and nine 
months. She learned the verse until deprived of 
her reason, and has left an example of persever- 
ence, punctuality and attachment to the word of 
God, rarely equalled. Her disease was so violent 
as to leave no opportunity to ascertain the state of 
her mind in the immediate prospect of death; but 
her life and diary gave a heaytfelt satisfaction that 
she has gone to rest in the bosom of her Saviour, 
whom she learned to love in the Sabbath School. 
[Buffalo Spectator. 





OBITUARY. 





HISTORY OF LITTLE JOHN MERRY. 
Written by his Father, a Clergyman. 

Our dear John, was born April 23, 1813, and 
died April 2, 1819, aged nearly six years. 

He was always a very delicate child, and we 
often feared that he would not arrive at manhood. 
He was, from an early age, much more attentive 
to what was said to him on divine subjects than 
our other children; though we had no particular 
reason to think, till within the last few months, 
that he was under the teaching of God’s Spirit. 
We had noticed a great change in him, as to his 
temper, his regard for divine things, and his views 
of death. At one time he was of an irritable and 
fretful disposition; but he latterly manifested much 
meekness, and a sweet, obedient, affectionate 
spirit. He was remarkably submissive to our will, 
He formerly had a great dread of death, and often 
wished that he might go to heaven without dying. 
But this dread was at length taken away; and he 
sometimes expressed a wish to die. On being 
asked why? he answered, ‘‘ That I may go to be 
with Jesus!” He often spoke with much anima- 
tion on the happiness of heaven. He was delight- 


lee 


ed with the thought that there was no sin there, 


nor any pain; and that all who are there are for 
ever with the Lord, arf see his face. 

Near the close of his life he showed the most 
marked delight in prayer, in reading the Bible, in 
talking about Jesus and spiritual things, and the 
employments of the Sabbath. He manifested 
great hatred of sin, and an ardent desire to be 
made holy. He sometimes shed tears of grief for 
his sins, when we were speaking or reading to 
him, on the nature and evil of sin, or on what 
Jesus had done for sinners. 

His manner of praying was particularly strik- 
ing. In very expressive, though often in broken 
language, he breathed out his little prayers before 
God. He evidently felt the petitions he offered 
up. He was so earnest and fervent in the exer- 
cise, that he ofien reminded us of Jacob wrestling 
in prayer. Whenever any of the family were ill, 
or when he went with us to visit a sick person in 
the neighborhood, or when he noticed any thing 
particular in the case or character of any one with \ 
whom he conversed, he was sure to remember 
them in his prayers at night. Of late he always 
prayed very earnestly on the Sabbath mornings, 
before he went to the house of God, that God 
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Youth’s Companion. 











would give him an understanding to understand 
his word; and that sinners might be converted 
that day. He was very attentive during the time 
of prayer; and, while his father was preaching, 
his eyes were steadfastly fixed on him with devout 
attention, without the least intermission. On his 
way home from the house of God, he used to talk 
over the sermon to his mamma; and could give a 
tolerably good account of it. One Sunday, (which 
was the last he was ever at a place of worship, ) 
when the sermon was on the law, he asked his 
mamma, as they went home, what was the use of 
the law? She answered, that it was to show us 
our sin. He said, ‘‘O then, mamma, the law 
shows us our sins, and then we go to Jesus for 
the pardon of them.” As svon as he reached 
home from the house of God, he always went up 
stairs to pray over what he had heard; and he 
turned the parts of the sermon he could remember 
into petitions. The sermon on Sunday being on 
the conversation between our Lord and the Sama- 
ritan woman, (see John iv.) he prayed every day 
during the following week, that Christ would give 
him the water of life. After dinner on the Sun- 
day, he used to take his Bible and go to his moth- 
er, and say, ‘‘ Now, mamma, I want te find all 
the passages in the Bible which papa mentioned in 
his sermon.” He then generally repeated seve- 
ral Scripture passages, quoted in the sermon. 
He, one day, incidentally mentioned to his mother 
a sentence in a sermon, which he had heard seve- 
ral weeks before. He said, ‘‘ Mamma, you know 
papa spoke in his sermon about a person going on 
a wrong road; and when he saw that he was 
wrong, he would turn about and get into the right 
one. Now mamma, is it. not thus with those who 
have been living in sin, and turn to God? They 
first see that they have been in the wrong road to 
heaven, and they turn and get into the right road.” 

On observing some people at the house of God, 
who he thought were too finely dressed, he said 
to his mother, when he returned home, ‘‘ I wish 
papa would preach a sermon on pride in dress; do 
you think there is a text that would suit it?” On 
seeing a boy playing one Sunday, though naturally 
diffident he went up to him, and reproved him, tell- 
ing him how naughty it was to play on the Sabbath. 
He often spoke on the necessity of repentance and 
prayer, to those with whom he could converse 
freely. After doing so one day, he went to his 
mother, and said, ‘‘ I have been talking to : 
about prayer, but she gave me no answer; I am 
afraid she does not love prayer.” He often re- 
proved his ‘little brothers for being naughty, and 
told them that they ought to pray for a new heart. 
One day when one of them struck at the other in 
a passion, John instantly fell down on his knees, 
and asked God to forgive his brother for being so 
naughty. When he saw them looking from the 
window at any boys playing in the streets on the 
Sabbath, he used to tell them that, in thus looking 
at the boys playing, they were as naughty as the 
boys themselves. When he was only three years 
old, he never would look out of the window at boys 
playing on the Sunday. 

- What is mentioned above, occurred previous to 
his last illness. The complaint of which he died, 
was water in the head. His illness was of short 
duration, only about ten days; at the commence- 
ment of it, he desired his mother to pray for him. 
She asked him what she should pray for? He 
answered, ‘‘ That I may be made well.” She 
said to him, ‘‘ Do you then, my dear, wish rather 
to be well than to die?”” He answered, ‘‘ No; 
but I wish to be made a holy boy, and be a child 
of God; and then you know, mamma, I shall go 
to heaven if I die; and if I were made a holy boy, 
I had rather die.” 

While his senses were retainod, he was contin- 
ually asking us to pray for him; and when he was 
delirious, he was constantly talking about prayer, 
and often asked God to make him holy. His suf- 
ferings were very great during his short illness; 
and he manifested a sweet patient spirit under 
them.—Episcopal Recorder. 
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POETRY. 





THE DYING BOY. 
It must be sweet in childhood to give back 
The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 
Hath grown familiar with the paths of sin, 
And sown to gather up its bitter fruits. 
I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 
And when the eighth came round, and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, . 
And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 
*T was night; he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And in this wise bestowed his last requests: 
‘* Mother, I’m dying now, 
There’s a deep suffocation on my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed, 
And on my brow I feel the cold sweat stand. 
Say, Mother, is this death? 
Mother, your hani! 
Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head; 
And say, sweet mother say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed? 
‘© Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night, to pray, 
Nor in the morning wake, and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 
Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You’ll miss me there. 
‘** Father, I’m going home, 
To that great home you spoke of, that bless’d land 
Where there is one bright summer always, and 
Storms do not come. 
From faintness and from pain, 
From troubles, tears, you say I shall be free— 
That sickness does not enter there, and we 
Shall meet again. 
‘* Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We’ve stay’d to watch the coming buds and flowers— 
Forget it not. 
Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives iu winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 
And call it mine. 
‘¢ Sister, the young rese tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee; 
And when its roses bloom 
I shall be gqne away—my short course run— 
And will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb. 
** Now, Mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night, I’m weary, and must sleep— 
Who was it called myname? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon!” 
Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odors of the lovely spring. 
He breathed it not. The laugh of passers-by, 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful note, 
But worried not his slumber—he was dead! 








 WARIETY. © 


Have you a Mother? 
Mr. Abbott relates in his ‘* Mother at Home,” that 
a gentleman in one of our cities was going to attend 
a seaman’s meeting in the mariner’s church. Oppo- 
site that place was a sailor’s boarding house. In the 
door-way sat a hardy weather-beaten sailor with arms 
folded, and puffing a cigar, watching the people as 
they gradually assembled for worship. ‘The gentle- 
man walked up to him, and said, ‘ well my friend, 
wen’t you go with us to meeting.” ‘ No,” said the 
sailor bluntly. ‘The gentleman, who from his appear- 
ance was prepared for a repulse, mildly replied, 
** you look my friend, as though you had seen hard 
days. Have youa Mother?” ‘The sailor raised his 
head, looked earnestly in the gentleman’s face, and 
made no reply. The gentleman however continued, 
‘suppose your mother were here now, what advice 
wae she give you?” ‘The tears rushed into the 


eyes of the sailor, he tried for a momént to conceal 
them, but could not; and hastily brushing them awa 
with the back of his rough hand, rose, and said wit 
a voice almost inarticulate with emotion, “ I’ll go to 

He crossed the street, entered the 








—— 
door of the chapel, and took his seat with the assem- 
bled congregation. ’ 





An Infant Missionary’s Dying Gift, 

The following incident was communicated ; 
note to the Rev. Mr. Cherry, one of the Siedieneks 
ae ee for India. 
** Not long since I was called to visit an aff; 
mother. Her only child had fallen into a “seg 
boiling water, and when I arrived it was in the most 
excruciating agony, and near to death. She ha, 
often prayed over this son—her only child—that God 
would make him ami-sionary of the cross. His little 
heart was full of the missionary spirit, although but 
three years old. Just a moment before his death, his 
mother brought the property he owned, at his request 
and placed it by his bedside. All he owned of any 
value was the contents of this note—sizty cents! it 
was the last gift which remained. But he could but 
just speak. Said his mother, “‘ What shall I do with 
the money?” He reached oat his little hand, and 
with a dying voice said, ‘* Mis-sion-ary,” and died. 

“Take this little gift, my brother, and place it in 
the funds of the Board, with this title, which I wish 
published in the Herald, in the column of receipts 
Frederick’s Dying Gift, by his mother,” Mre 
Sophronia Dewey, Marion, Wayne, co., N, Y. 

Your brother, D. N. Merrerr.” | 

[S. S. Visiter. 





Our Father. 


A pious little boy, a few hours before his death 
broke out into singing, and sung so loud, as to cause 
his mother to inquire what he was doing. “Iam 
singing my sister’s favorite hymn, mother.” “ But 
why, my dear, so loud?” ‘ Why!” said he, with 
peculiar emphasis, ‘‘ because I am so happy.” Just 
before his death, with uplifted hands, he exclaimed, 
** Father! Father! take me, Father!?? His father 
went to lift him up, when, with a smile, he said, “| 
did not call you, father; but I was calling to my 
heavenly Father to take me; I shzll soon be with 
him:” and then expired. 





Wine Drinking Dangerous--.A Fact. 


A lady who was much opposed to the total-absti- 
nence pledge, and thought the one against the use of 
ardent spirits sufficient to prevent intemperance, had 
her eyes opened by her son purchasing some wine, ‘ 
with which he retired to a secret place with some of 
his companions. Soon after, he came reeling into 
the house intoxicated on wine—that safe, that healthful 
beverage, the use of which some men think almost 
necessary to save the temperance cause from destruec- 
tion. ‘The mother hastened with her son to sign the 
total abstinence pledge. Would that all mothers 
would do the same, without waiting for such a trial. 





Another Fact. 


In a family of three children, the parents of which 
regularly took a glass of wine at dinner, (and as soon 
as the children became of an age to sit at the table, 
they, too, must drink papa’s health in a little wine,) 
the parents died honored, respected, and temperate; 
but the children became intemperate;—the appetite 
was formed in the wine cup. 





A Tavern Sign. 


‘* What device shall I have upon my sign?” said a 
gentleman about to open a house of public entertain- 
ment, with his 6ar more fully provided than_ his par- 
lor or bed-rooms, © * Put on it the picture of a horn. 
with yourself crawling out at the little end,” said a 
bystander.—N. Y. Sun. 





It is a common fault never to be satisfied with our 
fortune, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 
= — 








BOSTON RECORDER. 


Since Mr. Tracy has retired from the editorial 
charge of the Recorder, it has been furnished with an 
unusual amount of Editorial matter, by several gen- 
tlemen of talents and established Christian character, 
who are experienced in writing for periodicals, and 
who will continue their labors. Recorper con- 
tains less controversy, and more intelligence, foreign 
and domestic, and more articles of a spiritual and 
practically religious character than formerly. 

A number of very ifiteresting Letters from our, 
Correspondent in Europe are received, and will be, 
given hereafter. . 

Published weekly, by N. Wi1us, at No. 11, Corn- 








hill, Boston. Price $2; 50 a year, in advance 
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